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of long fibres to make it hang together at all, and to fluff
up these fibres like an omelet, so as to get a maximum
proportion of air spaces between them, is to spoil a good
material in the making for an unworthy end.

Another worthless paper is made from mechanical
wood-pulp. This is the paper of our newspapers, and
turns yellow and becomes brittle on exposure to the air.
The only excuse for its use is its cheapness, and the
ephemeral value of many books.

I cannot here discuss exhaustively the qualities of
book papers. As I have said before, the very best paper
is still made by hand from linen rags, but very good
paper can be made by machinery out of the right
material. The machine can make almost any fibrous
material into paper of sorts, and many experiments are
being tried with a view to enlarging the supplies of
paper-making fibre. After linen and cotton rags,
esparto grass gives the best fibre in general use, and the
bulk of our book-printing paper is made from a mixture
of esparto and wood fibres.

A very rough test for paper is to tap a sheet lightly
underneath with the tips of the fingers; a good, well-
sized paper will give a crisp crackly note. Mistrust a
paper that gives a dull note like blotting-paper, or one
that gives a 'tinny* sound. The sizing can be tested by
wetting a comer of paper with the tongue and noting
how far the damp penetrates. The torn edges of a good
paper should be fringed by silky fibres. These are rough
nile-of-thumb tests; exact mechanical or chemical tests
are made by paper-testers, especially chemical tests for
the presence of iron, that would ultimately lead to the
brown stains seen in some old books and known as

If the pages at the beginning and the end of any old
book are examined, almost invariably these will be